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THE DEFECT OF CURRENT DEMOCRACY 


oo the notion most loved by the modern occidental, 
the faith to which we are without reservation committed— 
dare we suspect in it aught of imperfection? 

Yet it must be remembered that when the emotions are deeply 
engaged, then more than ever is dispassionate reflection needed. 
And especially so here: ‘for the term in question, like the ideals it 
reveres, is no static one. Its application is reaching far beyond its 
birthplace, politics; democracy, as to-day conceived, is an all-per- 
vading spirit, a philosophy of life, to most of us indeed the synonym 
of the all-good. By its standards we adjudge merit in the most 
diverse fields; we praise a leader for his democratic manners, we 
brand as undemocratic an educational project, we reject the older 
conception of God as an autocrat, art and literature we insist must 
become democratic if they are to endure—and so on. And in all 
this how ambiguous is the word! The United States government, 
some of us believe, is the only true form of democracy; the Bolshe- 
vists say the same of their own system; free competition in industry, 
and state ownership, alike claim the title. A recent writer declares 
that democracy is not representative government, nor government 
by majority, nor equal suffrage, saying ‘‘We have not even a con- 
ception of what democracy means; that conception is yet to be 
forged out of the crude ore of life’? (M. P. Follett, The New State, 
p. 3). When a notion so profoundly influential is thus contradic- 
torily interpreted, it appears to be high time to put it through a 
sifting process. ‘The fact is that’ men take democracy as a cherished 
emblem; they set up what they believe to be the ethical and social 
good and call it by the sacred name. And it would almost seem as 
if these ideals had little in common save their opposition to aris- 
tocracy. 

It is of course profitless to enter upon a verbal discussion; it 
does not matter which definition has the first right to the term. We 
wish to learn what is the ethical and social ideal that does justice to 
the needs of human nature, and whether or not current interpreta- 
tions of democracy adequately provide for these needs. And in order 
to ascertain this we must bring to light those needs, those ideals, whose 
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satisfaction is essential to man’s successful prosecution of his va- 
rious activities. What ideals have governed men’s procedure in 
science, in art, in religion, in morals, etc? And if our inquiry would 
be fundamental, reaching to the very roots of human nature, it must 
be a broad one, covering as many of these fields as possible; we 
shall however, for reasons of space, here restrict ourselves to the 
fields of science, religion, morals, and education. Probably these will 
afford a basis broad enough for safe generalization. 

What ideals, so far as an outsider can judge, have the scientists 
followed in their work? The scientific attitude seems to be that of 
free inquiry or empiricism. Nothing is prejudged: a fair field and 
no favor, for all facts alike. In contrast with theology, which is 
interested inquiry, science is disinterested inquiry. Every fact is 
to be recorded, every hypothesis to be allowed a hearing, all to be 
tested equally. This is the spirit of induction of the ‘‘true Baconian 
principles’? upon which Darwin declared that he had worked. Is 
this motive of equality then the essence of the scientific point of 
view? Clearly it is no more than half the story. Recording of all 
facts without discrimination of important from unimportant would 
be stupidity. Some are to be selected, others neglected. Scientific 
skill, it would appear, is conditioned by the knowledge how to dis- 
tinguish. Nay more, it consists in forsaking at times the spirit of 
disinterested inquiry, and selecting such facts as will prove a certain 
hypothesis; in active looking for a certain type of fact more than 
for other types. Unless one becomes enamored of a theory he will 
hardly find all the evidence for it; unless he heartily dislikes an- 
other he will not easily discover all the evidence against that. Dis- 
interested inquiry, so necessary in the inductive state, must later be 
replaced by interested, even prejudiced inquiry. Of course it is 
only at a certain stage that this is necessary. But note that it is at 
the interesting, the progressive stage, when explanations begin to 
dawn upon the inquirer, that this motive of preference is necessary. 

In other ways too preference and selection are unavoidable. One 
must discard certain hypotheses out of hand, as not worth entertain- 
ing; and according to ‘his degree of expertness, is one able to reject 
without trial more and more of the possible explanations that sug- 
gest themselves. Also, of those that would pass the tests, one chooses 
the most fertile. The principle of economy compels us to prefer the 
theory that will account for the greatest number of facts: whose 
deductive power is greatest. In the free competition of facts and 
theories which constitutes the growth of science, some facts and some 
theories are so superior that they will have their way, and progress 
in science lies in recognizing this difference. Besides the motive of 
equality, then, which controls the inductive side, we find that the 
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counter-motive of distinction, which controls the deductive aspect; 
and the latter, while by no means more necessary, is more fertile for 
advancement. For it is preeminently by the ability to distinguish 
relevant fact from irrelevant, fruitful theory from unfruitful, and 
by the fecundity of his imagination, that the discoverer in science is 
known. Creative genius emphasizes distinction. 

Treating now of science as a body of doctrine, let us consider the 
relation between law and fact. Both of course are equally nec- 
essary. Yet every science, as it grows, becomes better organized: 
which means that it becomes more of a deductive system. It con- 
tains a hierarchy of laws, under which the facts are subsumed, and 
hereby the laws are placed above the facts as explaining them. 
From the logical point of view, this is a distinction of higher from 
lower. Or if one holds that law is only a shorthand and résumé of 
facts, then he will say that its superiority resides in its utility and 
economy rather than in its explanatory virtue. In mathematics, 
which expresses an ideal of all science, the whole body of doctrine 
is generated out of a few initial postulates; and these postulates are 
logically superior to their consequences. 

We find then two motives in man’s scientific activity, viz., equal- 
ity, and distinction or superiority. On the one hand, all facts are 
equally to be accepted, law and fact are equally requisite, and all 
hypotheses are entitled to fair consideration. On the other hand 
some facts show, as science grows, a superior distinction over others ; 
laws are found to be more significant than facts, certain theories 
than certain others. Nor does the superiority establish itself as a 
necessary consequence of the equality. Facts, arrayed dispassion- 
ately by a recording intelligence, do not push out from among them- 
selves those which are intrinsically pivotal; theories, competing be- 
fore the mind of the thinker, do not of themselves resign and give 
place to the best. The thinker has to choose the more interesting 
and promising, and give it greater opportunity than the rest, devel- 
oping its consequences to a greater extent, treating it as altogether 
a privileged thing. Equality is then a necessary, but not a sufficient 
condition of scientific inquiry: superiority, being added, alone 
suffices to make it go. Both motives are necessary, and in this re- 
spect neither has the advantage; but they are not equally valuable, 
since superiority is more in evidence at the productive stage. 

We pass to the religious consciousness. 

The Christian church is severed into two great halves, Catholic 
and Protestant; the former standing in the main for the principle 
of authority, the latter for the right of private judgment. On the 
Catholic view, some men know religious truth better than others; 
these men are inspired by divine grace. Such were the disciples of 
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Jesus, particularly Peter; and the inspiration was transmitted 
through Peter to his successors in the Papal chair. They are the 
religious experts to whom the believer trusts his soul’s welfare, as 
he trusts his body’s to the physician. It is open to any one to live 
the good life, but good works alone do not entitle one to become 
a religious expert. All men have equal opportunity to perform 
them, but God, or his representatives in the church, selects some 
above others to be the special channels of His inspiration. In this 
way Catholicism uses both the motive of equality and that of dis- 
tinction. To every man it is open to become a believer and by good 
works a candidate for saintship, but Divine authority will choose 
for its own reasons only certain ones of those candidates. Prot- 
estant churches, on the other hand, while displaying a similar dual- 
ity, lay more stress upon the motive of equality. Their respective 
ereeds, to be sure, are determined already, by their founders, and the 
individual member can not alter them to-day—so far there is author- 
ity; but he is allowed a far greater liberty of interpretation than 
the Catholic. Indeed, with the Unitarian there is almost perfect 
liberty, the only authority lying, if anywhere, in the direct words of 
Jesus himself. Also, with perhaps the single exception of the Cal- 
vinist, he may be saved by individual good works or faith. Prot- 
estantism claims, I believe, no infallibility in any fixed body of men; 
and all men are to have equal opportunity for salvation or saintship. 
It is apparently true, moreover, that to-day the element of authority 
in Protestantism is fast diminishing, and an attitude like that of 
the Unitarian is becoming common, viz., theology (authoritative 
doctrine) plays but a small part; one is to take the Bible as he 
understands it for his guide and his desert is to be adjudged by his 
conduct alone. Here the motive of equality of all men, signalized 
by the phrase ‘‘brotherhood of man,’’ assumes the dominant rédle. 
It looks as if the last vestige of authority, even that ascribed to 
Jesus and God the Father, were about to vanish; for Jesus is prac- 
tically treated as no more than the elder brother and God as no 
personal monarch, but a sort of immanent law of progress in human 
history. 

Yet even here is found the principle of distinction, for if re- 
ligion does not turn into morality, it worships some highest prin- 
ciple, be it only dubbed Humanity or a Power that works for prog- 
ress; and reverence for such a principle makes distinction of high 
and low, with at least superior power ascribed to the principle. 
Perhaps the transition of religion to morality is marked by the 
view of James that God is no king, not even a gentleman, but a sort 
of superior people’s helper, sharing many of our faults, growing 
stronger and better as we grow. But here we are passing the 
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bounds of Christianity. In that field, at any rate, we seem to find 
the two motives of equality and distinction; the Catholics laying 
more stress on the latter, the Protestants on the former. However, 
inasmuch as the difference of religion from morality is reverence for 
some one greatest principle, be it personal or impersonal, it seems 
that all religions are at bottom based upon distinction, viz., in so far 
as they worship something. The degree of distinction between God 
and man, and the degree to which distinctions among men in their 
relation to God penetrate, differ in the several religions. So far as 
I know, all religions have had priests and seers. Yet it remains 
true that all men are declared, in one religion after another, to be 
of themselves and apart from God, equal before Him. If they are 
in this sense equal, however, it is because He created them all; the 
motive of distinction, being the ground of equality, is the more 
fundamental of the two. Jesus himself appears to have held this 
view: he commanded first the love of God and second the love of the 
neighbor as equal to one’s self. 

Morality, it would seem at first, is governed solely by the prin- 
ciple of equality; at any rate the modern morality of altruism and 
social service. The adherents of this school tell us that we should 
no longer content ourselves with the narrow, personal code of right- 
eousness which our fathers respected. It is not enough to be tem- 
perate, or chaste, or frugal, or dutiful parents and children, faithful 
spouses, upright in business, etc.; we must reach out and lift the 
burden of woe from the poor and the oppressed. For all men are 
equal; at least equally deserving of respect and the right to live 
decently and usefully. To better the world is to equalize the mem- 
bers of the world; and first of all perhaps, to ensure enough wealth 
to every one to enable him to live decently and usefully, to con- 
tribute his meed to society. 

Now by what means shall this be accomplished? Not merely, 
I presume, by a redistribution of wealth on fairer terms than now 
hold; not merely by preaching to the poor the necessity of thrift 
or of small families; not merely by urging the laborer to increase 
production—though perhaps by all of these together, or even by 
some other device added. There is, however, no way of making 
permanent any system of social benefit except by educating the 
recipient to a sense of responsibility. Until people of moderate in- 
comes can learn to live within those incomes, to regulate the size of 
their families, in short, themselves to follow the older code of per- 
sonal ethics, no lasting reforms are possible. Surely it is thus evi- 
dent enough that individual morality has got to precede the social. 
The social problem, indeed, is but the problem of finding means to 
educate morally the individuals who make up society. Mass-reme- 
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dies may be necessary, but only individual moral conduct is a suffi- 
cient base for social progress. 

Herein lies the potency of personality, of individual example, as 
a moral force. No moral principle was ever successfully taught to 
the many except as it was lived, first by the teacher himself, and 
then by one follower after another until it became a common phe- 
nomenon. It is from individual centers that reforms start; history 
records no instances to the contrary. The teacher may not deem 
himself better than others, because he sees in them the potentiality 
of greater achievements than his own; but he must actually be 
better, else he can not raise them to a higher level. This is, if I 
mistake not, the- fundamental law of moral progress. The motive 
of equality is necessary, but without distinction of better and worse 
individuals there can be no advance. 

Indeed the same is true in other realms than the moral. Progress 
emanates from unique individuals; they alone furnish its mo ora 
while the mass of mankind, relatively equal and undistinguished, is 
the weight which their lever must lift. Of course the leader, moral or 
scientific, is not merely a leader. He needs cooperation; he learns 
from those he teaches. The primacy of the discoverer is not op- 
posed to his interdependence with his fellows. Nor does it matter 
that most great discoveries were in part, perhaps in every part, sug- 
gested to their announcers by fellow-men. The discoverer was none 
the less able to discern what the suggesters could not see, and to put 
together into one fecund concept the scattered parts. Thus did 
Darwin use the ideas of Malthus, Newton the empirical laws of 
Kepler, Shakespeare the plots of older literature. But we do not 
account such use a detraction from their originality, their spontaneity 
and productiveness. It would be as reasonable to deny the supe- 
riority of intellect over sense on the ground that all the material of 
thought is drawn from sense-experience. No, we are not concerned 
to deny the interdependence of leader and led. But the issue before 
us is: which of the two deserves the greater consideration from the 
point of view of progress? While both are equally necessary, one 
may be of greater value and significance. And it remains true that 
no doctrine of science, no religious insight or moral maxim, was ever 
discovered by a body of men working together. On the contrary, 
the assembled multitude, small or large, is usually hostile to such 
discoveries—and the larger it is, the more hostile. The mass of hu- 
manity, in the degree in which they are influenced by one another— 
the extreme case being the crowd or mob—become stupid and open 
to irrational suggestion. Here is the everlasting contribution of 
Protestantism: the right of private judgment. It is the privacy of 
the judgment that makes it at once a right and a duty; each man, 
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though he may and must consider proposals made by others, must 
decide in his own mind upon the truth of them. Without such a 
decision, he is tossed about by every wind of doctrine that blows. 

It is, to be sure, clear enough that social cooperation in the 
search for truth is not always a matter of mutual hypnosis. It 
ceases to be that in proportion as we ascend from the level of the 
majority. A gathering of specialists, as in a learned society, a 
board of directors, a committee, is far removed from a crowd; it is 
what we might call an aristocratic crowd, a selection from the crowd. 
Such a gathering however is fruitful of results just because it is 
small and select ; by its smallness it gains the unity of purpose which 
numbers lose, and by its selectness the expert quality. The larger 
group develops high enthusiasm, but it does not easily display a 
singleness of purpose, or concentrated will which persists in the 
face of obstacles. Emotion it possesses, but execution and intelli- 
gence on the whole decrease, other things equal, as the numbers in- 
crease. And even at meetings of learned societies, it is unusual for 
discoveries to be made; they are generally made by the scientist 
working alone. There is, undeniably profit in mental cooperation, 
exchange of ideas and mutual criticism. In fact, such cooperation 
is indispensable to most thinkers. But note that the greater the 
intellect the smaller is the number of colleagues with whom the ex- 
pert needs to cooperate, and also that he draws profit from the dis- 
cussion as a rule in the solitary reflection which succeeds it. 

And further, even in the cooperation of experts, one contributes 
more than another. One takes the initiative, others criticize; one 
outlines a positive thesis, others correct and modify. When a final 
report is drawn up, it is mainly written by one. The truth 
finally reached is nearer to the initial view of one than to those of 
the rest; that one is the one to whom greater opportunity in future 
meetings is likely to be given. In this way do men select their 
leaders, to whom they award high administrative or scientific or 
other positions. If we may safely generalize on the matter, it would 
seem that on the whole the positive and constructive work is fur- 
nished by the unique individual, the corrective, qualifying factor— 
no less necessary but less creative, admirable, and significant—by 
the social milieu; and the latter is of the greater value as the milieu 
is smaller. 

Generally speaking, it is in the arena of action rather than 
thought that the principle of distinction finds its greatest emphasis. 
In war-time we appoint dictators. When science becomes applied 
we cheerfully yield to its purveyors an authority which in the 
theoretic realm we should hesitate to give. We humbly obey the 
physician, we take the advice of the engineer, the chemist, the 
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criminologist. In executive work we have to use the principle of 
centered responsibility. Even in the field of sport, where the equal 
level of play is apparently the ruling motive, we have to have 
captains and umpires. And all this is the best confirmation of the 
view that the principle of distinction is the more important of the 
two principles: for when the supreme test, the test of action, is 
brought to bear, that principle is the one that bears the burden of 
accomplishment. 

It is often said that before the moral law men are equal; it is as 
true that after the moral law they are different. I mean that after 
they have made their choices, have done right or wrong, differences 
of character begin to appear. The great cleavage between bad and 
good then arises; society punishes those whose choice is injurious to 
society by giving them less than the equal opportunity they had 
enjoyed. Indeed one’s whole character, so far as he is free to mould 
it, his whole uniqueness and thereby distinctiveness from others, 
depends on his own personal selection. Freedom of choice is itself 
a distinction, a preference of one out of a number of equally possible 
choices. Thus distinction is the very foundation stone of morality. 

In education, the pupil is necessarily, in the respect in which he 
is to learn, the teacher’s inferior. He must first learn by rule and 
rote, by discipline, and with a minimum of choice. There is no 
question of equality. It may be objected that this is an old and 
erroneous view of education, harking back to the era of brute force. 
The newer practise of moral suasion, however, uses the same meth- 
ods, even though by means of spiritual rather than physical com- 
pulsion. The pupil must at least trust the teacher. As the pupil 
grows older, he becomes more nearly equal to the teacher, but the 
relationship remains asymmetrical. He can not profitably even 
choose all of his studies; the abandoning of the purely elective 
system in our colleges is the proof of this. But is there not absolute 
equality in the class-room, between the many pupils? By no means. 
Brillaney is rewarded, sloth penalized. Equal standards of grading, 
equal opportunity to study, recite, offer suggestions and hear ex- 
planations—these exist or should exist; but there should also be 
incentive for the embryo genius. Nor is the object of education to 
produce equality, at least beyond a certain point. There is a certain 
minimum of information, of course, a certain liberality and toler- 
ance of attitude, which should be imparted to all, but education 
aims also to foster originality and superiority. The able student is 
advised to continue his studies; scholarships are awarded him; to 
the duller no such aid is given. Education can not create ability, 
but it does try to develop it, and to develop most the most able. It 
builds upon the dictum ‘‘to him that hath shall be given.’’ The 
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educator knows well that the world will look to the exceptional 
individuals he can produce, and his interest is unavoidably centered 
in those individuals. 

The result of our inductive survey is then this. There is, first, 
in each of the great fields of human activity here considered, a fun- 
damental duality. We find a principle of equality and a principle 
of distinction or superiority. In each several field, equality rules 
at the beginning. It knits together the parts that constitute the 
field. To science, all facts are equally real, worthy of consider- 
ation, and necessary; to religion, all men have equal opportunity, 
are initially equal before God; to morality, all are, or should be, 
equally free and subject to the moral law; in education, all should 
have equal opportunity to develop their endowments. And doubtless 
in politics and industry, the same equality must always be our ideal; 
every one should have a vote and an equal chance to work and earn 
a decent living, to contribute his meed to society. Secondly, how- 
ever, we find that in each field as development proceeds the principle 
of distinction is involved. Some members are found sooner or later 
to demand a greater opportunity than others. For science, some facts 
are of pivotal significance and demand more study than others, some 
hypotheses are more fertile than others; for religion, some men are 
seers and are selected as priests; for morality, the better ones must 
be given opportunity commensurate with their deserts; in education, 
the geniuses must be favored; and in politics the suffrage of all 
should lead to the conferring of power upon specially gifted experts, 
whether as representatives or as executives. And in every field, 
the conferring of greater opportunity upon the selected ones is 
followed by order and progress. 

The organic view, by which individual and society are deemed 
always interlocking and interpenetrating, is a symmetrical view; 
the position here defended is asymmetrical. Or better, it is partly 
symmetrical and partly asymmetrical. While individual and so- 
ciety are in great measure mutually supporting, the individual 
factor’s part is the deeper one. From exceptional individuals, as 
from dynamic centers, originate forces which spread and mould so- 
ciety, which in turn reacts and moulds the individual. By empha- 
sizing the interdependence alone, the organic view misses the in- 
equalities, the nodal points, the novelties which the individual 
factors provide, and which save humanity from being reduced to 
the dead level of each-involving-all, every-man-equally-important-to- 
the-whole. It misses the odd, incalculable chance-variation which 
the individual now and again furnishes, the motive of dash, bril- 
lianey, and adventure; the romantic quality, in short, which a bal- 
anced organic unity, the model of classic perfection, will never 
display. 
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It is, in fact, quite false to assume that man is not anything what- 
soever of and by himself alone. We might know that so one-sided a 
view is bound to be mistaken; and it needs but a little unprejudiced 
observation to reveal aspects of life wherein one may be and often is 
quite sufficient unto himself, In the enjoyment of art’s master- 
pieces, in exquisite, uncommunicated moments of spiritual exalta- 
tion, and at the other extreme in the simple sensual pleasures, we 
have sufficient refutation of this social-relation view. And it would 
seem that no educated thinker should need such instances, for it 
was long ago objected that if no individual is aught of himself, he 
can not become aught by relation to others who are naught of them- 
selves. Why do we not see that the social relation theory is just as 
exclusive and narrow in its own way as was the older individualism? 
The truth is that man is in some ways and to some degree fairly 
complete by himself, and in other ways and perhaps to a greater 
degree dependent on his fellows. 

These being the two underlying and unequally weighted ideals 
in the several fields of man’s culture, what are we to say of 
democracy ? 

The natural view historically is that democracy is in line with 
equality, and if not opposed to superiority, at least neglectful of it. 
We should then say that the democratic ideal asserts ‘‘all men should 
have equal opportunity to develop their contributions to society.’’ 
This coincides roughly with the meaning of the motto ‘‘liberty, 
equality, fraternity,’’ with the statement that ‘‘all men are born 
free and equal’’ so far as that statement is true, and with the ideals 
of equal privilege for all classes which govern so much of current 
ethics and socialism. 

But if so, democracy is clearly one-sided and therefore danger- 
ous. By neglecting, even if not explicitly denying, the need of 
initiative and leadership, it tends toward an all-leveling type of 
society of which Bolshevism is the extreme case. Much of the criti- 
eism of our present administration is due, I think, to the feeling 
that it is facing too nearly in this direction—and I share that feel- 
ing. There is, however, a fairly widespread belief that if the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity were realized, the other principle would 
take care of itself; and if this is true, then democracy even in the 
one-sided interpretation is far from dangerous, being rather the one 
guarantee of social stability and progress. But it is not true. It 
does not follow that men do justice to the motive of distinction, once 
the principle of equality is assured. In fact in our society to-day 
there is a strong current which sets in the opposite direction. But 
even were this not the case, equality merely of itself does not in- 
volve the emergence and selection of superior individuals; not, at 
any rate, of the requisite quality and degree. 
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That equal opportunity entails the selection of those who have 
achieved more than their fellows, and the conferring wpon them of 
greater opportunity, is not usually the fact. In science, as has been 
indicated, it needs a special effort on the part of the investigator to 
single out the fertile hypothesis and the pivotal fact. In morals, 
the freedom to do one’s duty by no means ensures the doing of it, 
nor are the faithful necessarily rewarded according to their faith- 
fulness. In education, the equal opportunity of the recitation-room 
hardly guarantees that the genius will further pursue his studies; 
special opportunity, in the form of financial aid and expert guid- 
ance, must be added. In the learned society even, where discussion 
is free, it does not always follow that the most intelligent view will 
win the day; it demands arduous labor to ensure its proper empha- 
sis in the resulting decision. Equal opportunity no doubt makes 
these possible; but it is far from sufficing to produce them. To 
speak in Aristotelian terms, it is the potential factor of progress; the 
actualizing cause lies in the strenuous toil of men more highly en- 
dowed than their fellows. Such toil no laws, systems, or institu- 
tions can guarantee beforehand—effort alone will do it. But that 
effort needs encouragement ; whereas a society which puts a premium 
upon equality and social fusion discourages it. Progress is no 
necessary result, fatally determined when we equalize privileges. 
The persistent effort, the ‘‘heave of the will,’’ by those who see 
further than their fellows, alone will bring it about. 

And many men will probably admit that we need not only the 
one but both principles, equal opportunity and selection of supe- 
riors; and that we need also to exercise special care with regard to 
the latter. And because they love democracy, and are unwilling to 
admit inadequacy in the notion, they prefer to interpret it to mean 
a union of the two ideals, each contributing to the other, each mean- 
ingless without the other. This is the organic view of democracy. 

Yet, appear though it does to be broader, it is one-sided and 
inadequate. As above indicated, it misses the asymmetry of life 
and of human needs. It forgets that there is a primacy among 
equals; that the leader is greater than the led, and deserves more 
attention and nourishment. The organic view, seemingly inclusive, 
is really exclusive; by insisting that the individual is everywhere 
dependent on society, it excludes the free individual, independ- 
ently originating what others can not originate, starting a social 
process which is carried out indeed by the cooperation of society. 
Thus, though it looks to embrace both individual and social organ- 
ism, the organic view of democracy really loses the former, and 
returns to the motive of equality alone For in the social organ- 
ism, all members are, just so far as it is an organism, equally nec- 
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essary; hence the motive of equality is the only motive genuinely 
accepted. In the same way Hegelian idealism, with all its syn- 
thetic motive, failed to include realism. The only way to ensure the 
inclusion of the individual is to include him as by himself, inde- 
pendent of society—which is to take him as a creator, to emphasize 
his function as positive. 

It would be in any case impossible to preserve long an even 
balance of these motives; selection is too deeply ingrained in the 
nature of men and things. As well might one expect to walk by 
“putting both feet forward at once. That is why, with the decline 
of the older aristocracy, we tend to proceed to the other extreme of 
the all-levelling sort of democracy. 

But what concrete difference does all this make? 

In the first place, while it does make a great deal, that difference 
will consist in a multitude of minor acts, and attitudes, rather than 
in some tangible social or material product. It is intangible; it 
ean not be exhibited to the people’s gaze. There could not be a 
party, a sect, devoted to the emphasis of distinctiveness, as there is 
a Socialist party, a Labor party, and endless ‘‘social reform’’ clubs. 
It is a matter of slow education, an inner spiritual process demand- 
ing some solitude and obscurity. In the degree in which genius gets 
hardened into organization, it is likely to lose spontaneity and sin- 
eerity. This is an old truth which we are forgetting, illustrated by 
the whole history of the Christian Church and even more in the 
lives of politicians. The motive of publicity is to the spiritual 
evolution here urged a thing of evil. To the public-loving Ameri- 
ean, of course, this is an absurdity; with his admiration for the 
concrete he confuses accomplishment with material production, and 
points with pride to institutions organized, societies founded, to 
journals full of debates, to buildings. But these things are only to 
a small extent the condition of advance; they are mainly a necessary 
by-product or at most a result. The cultivation of the spiritual 
side is the valuable thing. To be sure, nobody denies the desir- 
ability, the necessity even, of organizations—provided we do not 
have too many. It is all a question of relative emphasis. Publicity 
and pomp are the fruit and flower, education the roots, which lie 
and do their work in the dark. And even the ascending sap is not 
seen. 

Still, more definite differences than this would follow. In one 
or two fields at least, rather specific corollaries may be drawn. 
Thus, in religion, we unquestionably need more of the spirit of 
worship and prayer, more thought of the Deity, and a more intimate 

relationship to Him, with less insistence upon social work and’ moral- 
ity. These latter have lately tended to-crowd out the worship of 
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God and of the love of God,—which is the foundation-stone of 
religion, the source of the strength it bestows upon men to live 
moral lives. Clergymen, anxious to appeal to their congregations, 
feel that they must adapt religion to the prevalent over-emphasis of 
social problems, and thereby religion loses much of its character as 
a haven of rest and reservoir of strength to the weary reformer. 
In this respect we must admit that Catholicism is far ahead of 
Protestantism. It is a beautiful irony that the Protestant, stand- 
ing originally for the individualistic principle of private judgment 
and independence, is making more concession to the motive of social 
fusion, the fashion of the day, than the Catholic. 

In education it seems desirable to establish a system of pass- 
and-honors courses, whereby those who display special powers are 
given greater opportunity than the rest, to an extent which our 
present system hardly permits. If I am correctly informed, this 
was not long ago proposed at one of our large universities, and was 
rejected on the ground that it was undemocratic. That is certainly 
the case, in the more usual meaning of ‘‘undemocratic,’’ but it is a 
reason for accepting the system. We need an education which will 
encourage dissent from the majority-opinion; at present it rather 
discourages such dissent. 

But also we must have a change of heart in the unofficial social 
relationships. Said a European to me, ‘‘How gregarious you Amer- 
icans are!’’ It would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate our gre- 
gariousness. The number of. associations, clubs, groups, committees 
even, which many of us belong to, is truly marvelous. I know 
several cases in my profession, of men who began careers full of 
promise, only to be swamped by a tide of committee-work, offices 
held, reports to write or read, meetings they must attend, and so on. 
These men, by their own testimony, long for solitude, for leisure to 
think. All in professional circles, and presumably in other circles, 
know such instances. Of the young this is also true. The able 
college student is too often exhausted by the number of his college 
activities, literary, social, religious, dramatic, even athletic—any- 
thing to bring out the powers of cooperation! When have they time 
to develop habits of thoughtfulness? They will certainly not get 
it later. One wonders if there are not as many societies—social 
clubs, professional associations, leagues, lodges, etc..—as there are 
individuals. And yet it is being suggested that we have more and 
more—guilds, neighborhood groups, occupational groups, school 
centers: as if the poor, struggling, sweating citizen who tries to be 
in the forefront of the social wave were not already tired out. But 
always with too much energizing goes too little energy. It is over- 
socialization that has so increased the ‘‘pace that kills’’ as to make 
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‘nervous breakdown’’ one.of our commonest maladies. If we could 
but have the courage to resign from about half of the societies we 
belong to, and thereby to save a little strength for the prosecution 
of our own work, to play with our children, to spend a few days in 
quietly doing nothing! The excess of group-influence is seen in 
other ways than exhaustion and unproductiveness. It inhibits free- 
dom. One is constantly being engulfed by some social wave or 
popular craze. Twenty years ago everyone—old men and women, 
little girls and boys—had to ride the bicycle. The excuse then was 
that it did one good to get out of doors, but the real reason was 
that all the people did it; for after a few years the custom vanished. 
But for a time many people were afraid not to ride the bicycle. 
That craze was followed by a golf-playing one, where the universal- 
ity of the practise resulted in many odd spectacles. In late years we 
have the excess of motoring: many people own cars who can not 
afford to do so—because others own them. Soon, no doubt, there 
will be a riot of flying. But the great wave which is now overwhelm- 
ing us is one of giving. We must feed every one in the world; is 
it not selfish to refuse? We must borrow in order to give. And 
the freedom of giving disappears, when we are pursued on the 
trains, in the street-cars, to the doors of our homes, and besought to 
give. Private begging has been replaced by public begging—and 
we dare not refuse, so great is the social pressure. How can I be- 
come a nobler spiritual being when I give away what my family 
needs, because I am forced by fear of public reproach to do so? Not 
only does over-gocialization tend to kill the very brotherly love it 
was designed to foster; it kills also the virtue of thrift and fore- 
sight, of providing for one’s own family’s future, the education of 
the children. Another most striking example of these social water- 
spouts is the prohibition-measure just adopted by our nation. 
Total prohibition is an extreme, a form of intemperance, as much as 
drunkenness is. I know men, not a few, who had never been 
advocates of prohibition, had in fact long derided it, yet who in the 
last year suddenly began to find reasons for adopting it. One of the 
commonest is that one does not believe in total abstinence for one’s 
self, but for the sake of the poor inebriate who can not control his 
desire. Thus the social motive is again invoked; and thousands of 
temperate men are compelled to deprive themselves of a natural, 
simple and harmless pleasure. The hope of the situation is, how- 
ever, that these popular waves subside as quickly as they come, and 
there must before long be a reaction from all such forms of intem- 
perance. One is often tempted to say that the American character 
is essentially an intemperate character; but I do not believe the in- 
temperance is due to anything more than the present over-emphasis 
of the social motive. 
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In the linguistic field we find a like phenomenon. It is natural 
that the majority of people use slang phrases; and to this it is 
prudish to object. What is abnormal is that the littérateurs and 
linguists do so, and put those phrases into the dictionaries. The 
theory of language becomes quite equalitarian: whatever the people 
use is good, taste being replaced by popularity, good use by use. 
The experts do not wish, and perhaps they do not dare, to set them- 
selves up as better than the crowd. That current slang has little 
merit is shown by the brevity of its life; it seldom outlasts two or 
three years. Instead of elevating the people’s standards, this cult 
of equality lowers the standards of the educated. Is this a condi- 
tion of progress in English? We may be, indeed, developing a new 
language, but it is so unstable, so subject to popular mood, that it 
can hardly solidify into an identifiable tongue, or even dialect. 

The potent microbe that infests the doctrine of democracy, 
whether that democracy be conceived as equality or as the social 
organism, is fear of society. When all is said and done, men fear 
nothing so much to-day as being considered solitary, or unsocial, or 
eccentric. Let every man search his own heart and verify this state- 
ment. Man’s old weakness was physical fear, now universally de- 
spised. Perhaps the day will come when social cowardice will be 
equally detested. At present, excusing itself too often by the one- 
sided doctrine that man is wholly a social being, it has suppressed 
the natural growth of the instincts in man which make for inde- 
pendence, and whose development alone can produce individuals 
who are but to lead the way forward. 

The defect of democracy, viz., over-socialization and social 
cowardice, can be overcome only by a gradual spiritual education 
which will restore our vanishing respect for the more valuable ele- 
ments of society, independent leaders. 


W. H. SHELDON. 


COLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 





ON THE EXTENSION OF THE COMMON LOGIC 


ERTAIN remarks on the generalization of the common logic and 

on the construction of other systems of inference, which the 

writer addressed to the members of the Philosophical Association at 

the meeting of December, 1917, have called forth a good deal of un- 
published criticism. 


1 See the articles, Aristotle’s Other Logie (American Journal of Psychology, 
Oct., 1918, pp. 431-434), Non-Aristotelian Logic (this JouRNAL, Aug. 15, 1918), 
and On the Construction of a Non-Aristotelian Logic (Monist, July, 1918). 
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The devotees of the older logic count our generalization absurd, 
because, to them, its results appear meaningless, albeit they are mean- 
ingful enough to the logician of the newer schools. They would im- 
pose upon the terms which enter into the Aristotelian syllogism the 
condition that these terms should remain distinct; and their motive is 
clear enough. They can not (nor can any one), on the old under- 
standing of inference give a meaning to an implication such as? 


E(aa) and A(ba), implies E(ba), 


the form which ‘‘Celarent’’ takes on when the subject and predicate 
of the major premise have been identified. 

In order to set aside the restriction that the terms of the syllogism 
shall remain distinct, the logician must resort to a device familiar 
enough in the history of science. Just as the mathematician, when he 
meets for the first time equations of a certain type (those, namely, in 
which the discriminant is less than zero) must extend the meaning of 
quantity so as to include the case of imaginary quantity, so the 
logician in the present circumstance must extend the meaning of im- 
plication to include cases like the one in question. 

In the example above he may postulate the major premise to be an 
absurdity and may assert, that, if an impossibility be true, then any 
conclusion will follow and that consequently the mood of the syllogism 
remains valid—or (in more technical language), if one of the premises 
becomes null, the antecedent vanishes as a whole and the consequent 
is implied. 

The motive which calls for the removal of those limitations which 
the older logician placed upon the meaning of his symbols, is nothing 
more than the demand that our terms shall be able to take on all 
specific meanings, while the propositions into which they enter shall 
remain true, and that this truth shall be retained by extending the 
meaning of our symbols of relationship. 

‘Tf Cwsar be Socrates, then the moon is made of green cheese,’’ or 
again, ‘‘If the moon be made of green cheese, then the angle-sum of 
the triangle equals two right angles,’’ are applications of this ex- 
tended meaning which common sense accepts more readily than the 
cumbersome mechanism of the ancient scheme of inference. But the 
motive that prompts us to generalize restricted notions, is a practical 
one as well. Without the concept of the null-proposition, those dia- 
lectic traps of the Cretan liar and the court case of Protagoras and 

2In what follows we shall represent the four traditional categorical forms 


by A(ab), E(ab), I(ab) and O(ab), the small letter written first in the bracket 
standing for subject, the one written second standing for predicate. 
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his pupil Euathlus might have passed forever unexposed.* In point 
of fact, the paradoxes of the Greek sophists, which were such a potent 
spur to the Stagirite’s great systematic effort, are many of them 
beyond the power of his Organon to solve; and for this very reason, 
that his system is surrounded by historical accidents that only in 
recent years have come to be removed. 


Let us now illustrate the advantage to general theory of giving a 
meaning to the propositions A(aa) and I(aa)—the ones that result 
on the identification of subject and predicate in the affirmative forms. 
Suppose that it were required to deduce all of the two hundred and 
thirty-two invalid moods of the syllogism from the fewest possible 
number of initial assumptions. In what follows we shall assume that 
a valid implication must remain true, when as many terms have been 
identified as we desire. Accordingly, the invalidity of any mood is 
established, whenever we can -point to a special instance of its being 
untrue. The ordinary forms of immediate inference, which are in- 
valid, will be taken for granted and the propositions, A(aa) andI (aa), 
will be suppressed, whenever they appear in place of a premise, as 
adding nothing to the antecedent (or, in more technical language, 
they will be suppressed as if they were unit multipliers in ordinary 
algebra). The examples which are set down below will be enough 
to suggest a general method of reduction, which will yield the moods 
that are not resolved by the postulates given later on. 

I. Suppose that JOO (third and fourth figure) were valid. Identi- 
fying terms in the major premise and suppressing the part I(aa), the 
mood of the syllogism reduces to an invalid mood of immediate in- 
ference, viz., O(ac) implies O(ca). Consequently, these two moods 
of the syllogism are invalid. 

II. By the method of the last example AAA (second and third 
figure) will reduce to A(ac) implies A(ca). The moods, AOO (first 
figure and OAO (first figure) are of an exceptional character, for 
they can not be reduced by the method in question. But AAA (sec- 
ond figure) yields the first on interchanging contradictories of minor 
and conclusion and AAA (third figure) yields the second on inter- 
changing contradictories of major and conclusion (see under postu- 
late (2) below). 

III. Suppose EAI (first figure) were a valid mood and identify 
terms in the minor premise. The result is an invalid mood of imme- 
diate inference. Accordingly, EAI (first figure) is an invalid mood 
of the syllogism. Now EAI (first figure) yields EEO (second figure) 


3 For a modern and rigorous solution of the insolubilia as well as for an ac- 


count of their history see The Paradoxes of Mr. Russell by Dr. Edwin R. 
Guthrie, Jr. 
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on interchanging contradictories of minor and conclusion (see under 
postulate (2) below). 

This last result, whose invalidity in the other figures follows at 
once by simple conversion in the premises, will yield invalid moods 
of the syllogism that can not be otherwise resolved. We obtain at 
once from EEO, by weakening‘ the premises and strengthening the 
conclusion, and assuming that the invalidity of the mood is invariant 
under this operation, each one of the following moods in each one of 
the four figures, viz., 


EEE, EOE, OEE, OOE8, 
EEO, E00, OEO, 000. 


In order to resolve the moods that remain let us assume, in the 
first place 
1. E(ba) and E(cb) implies I(ca) is an invalid mood, and let us 
begin by simply converting in the premises in every possible way. 
The invalidity of EEI will then be established in the other three 
figures, if we assume that the invalidity of a mood is invariant under 
this operation. If, now, the premises be weakened and the conclusion 
be strengthened in every possible way and if we assume that the 
invalidity of the mood is invariant under these operations too, then 
the untruth of 
EEI, EOI, OEFI, oor, 
EEA, EOA, OEA, OOA, 


will have been established in each one of the four figures. The in- 
validity of these moods has, accordingly, been made to depend on that 
of FEI (in the first figure) alone. 

Let us now assume 

2. A(ab) and A(cb) implies I(ca) in an invalid mood, and let us 
suppose that the invalidity of a mood is invariant under the operation 
of interchanging contradictories of either premise and the conclusion. 
We obtain at once the theorems: 

(a) A(cb) and E(ca) implies O(ab) ts an invalid mood, or AEO 
(third figure), 

(b) AEO (first figure) from (a) by simple conversion in the 
minor, 

(c) AEE (first and third figures) from (a) and (b) by strength- 
ening the conclusion, 

4E£(ab) and A(ab) are said to be strengthened forms of O(ab) and I(ab) 


respectively and O(ab) and I(ab) are said to be weakened forms of E(ab) and 
A(ab) respectively. 
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(d) AIT (second and fourth figures) from (c) by interchanging 
contradictories and converting the minor, 

(e) ZAI (third and fourth figures) from (c) by interchanging 
contradictories and converting the major, 

(f) EAE (third and fourth figures) from (c) by simple conver- 
sion in the conclusion. 

The other moods which follow from 2, and whose invalidity is 
easily established in all four figures, are 


EIE, IEE, IE0, Iii. 


The truth of a general proposition has a double justification, (1) 
non-empirical—for all special meanings of the terms, that enter into 
it, it remains true in the system, of which it is an element; (2) em- 
pirical—experience furnishes no specific instance of its being untrue. 

Similarly, the untruth of a general proposition may have a double 
justification, (1) non-empirical—for some special meaning of the 
terms, that enter into it, it becomes untrue in the system, of which 
it is an element; (2) empirical—experience furnishes at least one spe- 
cific instance of its being untrue. 

Now it is rightly considered a mark of elegance of technique, that 
the untruth of a proposition should not be postulated on ‘‘empirical’’ 
grounds, but should rather be determined as a matter of definition. 
The postulates, which have been set down above and which can not 
be resolved by the method of reduction previously explained, are, ac- 
cordingly, ‘‘empirical’’ and the theorems that follow from them may 
be said to have an ‘‘empirical’’ foundation. The same remark ap- 
plies to those moods, which, subject to the method in question, yet can 
not be finally reduced to a proposition definitionally untrue. Such 
eases represent, therefore, a certain defect of the system, a defect 
however, that may well be unavoidable. 

In certain formulations of implication, which the writer has called 
‘‘imaginary’’ because some of the underlying axioms stand in con- 
tradiction to the corresponding axioms of the common logic, an untrue 
proposition that is ‘‘empirical’’ in the one system may be ‘‘non- 
empirical’’ in another. These terms are, accordingly, relative to the 
scheme of inference, to which they apply, their denotation, established 
by definition, varying within the limits which definition allows. The 
ideal of reducing the extent of the ‘‘empirical’’ foundation upon 
which any system rests is frequently realized at the cost of diminish- 
ing the number of true elements within the system. 


Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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WHAT IS REAL PLEASURE? 


N a previous paper we expressed the view that the historic hedon- 
istic controversy is a hopeless enterprise. It is hopeless, we 
said, because it assumes that pleasure is an ineffable something known 
only to the possessor and capable of being rated only by him: for 
certainly one who does not share a secret can not, in his unblissful 
ignorance, assume to pronounce upon its value. We insisted that 
these unshared secrets, like all unshared secrets, are meaningless. 
Hedonism, then, must give up its hidden treasures if it desires ac- 
knowledgment that they exist. The individual who shares a knowl- 
edge of his pleasures makes of this knowledge common property. 
The world is then able to pronounce him happy. 

We insisted, further, that this shareability is essential to any 
assurance that the individual is experiencing pleasure, since without 
it there is no way of determining whether he has a vision of the 
truth or only an illusion. The mirage seems to us no less a false 
image because an entertaining one, and no less false if it simulates 
pleasure than if it simulates a landscape. This shareability of the 
knowledge of pleasure takes us at once into the field of the meaning 
of that knowledge and suggests objectivity. It was, in fact, for an ac- 
ceptance of the objectivity of pleasure that we argued. 

Our tentative definition of this objective pleasure was ‘‘the doing 
of a thing for its own sake, or more accurately, that which, all 
things being considered, should be done for its own sake.’’ This 
‘‘should be’’ was the conclusion of our previous paper and shall be 
the starting point of the present one. 

The ethical tinge in the ‘‘should be’’ may be allowed to imply 
that men do not always choose that which is pleasurable and that 
they ought to correct false judgments. These judgments are often 
false because those judging rate falsely the evidence: the day is 
enjoyed for its own sake, as is right, but without at the same time 
enjoying it as part of the year, which is wrong. We do not refer to 
any false arithmetic, after the manner of certain naive hedonists, 
in computing a simple sum of subtraction and addition, but to the 
fact that human life is a totality not composed of arithmetical units, 
and to the fact that the individual may select the wrong totality. 
The ill-spent day deflects the realization of a life programme in one 
direction, the well-spent day deflects it in another; thus there are 
totalities of life which do not lend themselves to the integer analysis. 

Our philosophy of pleasure must take account of the fact that 
life is not made up of discrete entities, but is a continuum of purposes 
whose fulfilment is both ever present and ever incomplete. No pleas- 
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ure has an unqualified value, therefore, but a value which can be 
determined only when the life-process is known. When this is known, 
- or more adequately known, the experience in the past adjudged a 
pleasure must, perforce, be readjudged in the light of this larger 
knowledge as less of a pleasure, or as no pleasure at all. It may have 
been merely a light-hearted way of inflicting pain upon oneself. 

This view will seem monstrous to those who insist that pleasure is 
what it is at the time it is and ean not be annihilated by a later at- 
tempt to prove that it happened at the wrong time, or was accepted 
in the wrong way, with painful and not pleasurable results. I hear 
some one inquiring, derisively, if a house was not a house though 
now it has collapsed in a heap of ruins upon the head of its owner. 
If the invented objector will vary the problem so as to bring it within 
the realm of human purposes and make it in some wise analogous 
to the problem of pleasure, we may accept the instance. Suppose 
we classify it, for example, as a house fit to live in or as a house that 
adds happiness to the owner. Then, indeed, I am ready to say that 
it was no such house; subsequent events have shown the falsity of 
the earlier estimation. The house was complete but not the human 
life to whose purpose it had reference, and so the meaning of that 
house, so far as this meaning concerns the owner, could not be deter- 
mined until the purposes of said owner had been revealed. 

In a similar category we would place the experience called pleas- 
ure. Pleasure is nothing if not an experience, and the experience 
ealled pleasure is no less liable than is a house to be called pleasur- 
able when actually it is painful. 

The greatest pleasure is the realization of life purposes. To posit 
this is not wholly dogmatic. Any purpose, any pleasure suggests a 
larger system of which it is a part, and all parts point to the whole. 
Beyond that we can not go and less than that we can not justify. In 
any discussion, however, some things must be posited, and as we can 
not prove this matter so briefly let us posit as the greatest pleasure 
the realization of the life purposes. 

Can we know such a pleasure? I think it must be admitted that 
we can know it. We can no more experience that knowledge in a 
contracted momentary experience than we can in a moment hear or 
appreciate an opera, a play, or a book. One need not argue that, 
because there is an experience of successive impressions there is 
therefore no experience of the opera, the play, or the book. 

We have not contended that to have pleasure we must be aware 
of it. On the contrary, we would insist that the experience of pleas- 
ure is, as a matter of fact, to a large extent independent of the con- 
sciousness of that pleasure. If we ‘‘know’’ it too insistently it 
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changes countenance, much as an ‘‘inside’’ becomes an ‘‘outside’’ 
as soon as we go looking for it. This is philosophic tradition among 
the hedonists, but they balk at the converse, namely, that we think 
we are experiencing pleasure when, as a matter of fact, we are not. 

Briefly, then, the pleasure which is truly and not falsely pleas- 
ure, reality and not illusion, is that pleasure which is part of the 
larger pleasure, namely, the realization of our purposes. When we 
know what those purposes are we shall know a little better what 
pleasure is. Even then, of course, we may be often led astray as one 
following a will-o’-the-wisp or a false gleam. The visual illusion of 
the mirage does not disappear with knowledge of the adjacent or 
remote landscape, but such knowledge helps us to recognize the ex- 
perience as an illusion and, having recognized it as such, we are not 
much led astray, be it ever so perfect an illusion. We believe, there- 
fore, that a better understanding of the geography of the life pur- 
poses will correct many a false view of what is pleasurable, and will 
enable us to tread the right path to the right oases, even though the 
mirage of pleasure tempts us to assume that we are already planted 
in their very midst. 

Witson D. WALLIs. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 
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The Autonomic Functions and the Personality: Epwarp J. KEMPF, 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 28. 


This work is the result of experimental science upon psychology. 
Formerly the principles of psychology were the result of an indi- 
vidual’s introspection ; now it is as little allowable to deduce prin- 
ciples of human behavior from introspection alone as it is to deduce 
chemistry from the same sources. 

This monograph might with some justice carry the sub-title ‘‘The 
Physiological Interpretation of Psycho-Analysis’’ for it clears up 
the Freudian Theories, makes them in part acceptable to the phys- 
iologist and the psychologist by removing their mystic and empiric 
character. To the scientist whose belief is possible only on a basis 
of fact proven beyond a reasonable doubt all that psycho-analysis 
connotes would still retain a trace of mysticism, largely because, 
as I suspect, the physiologist has not as yet made the necessary re- 
searches to either prove or disprove its theories. 

Progress in psychology has come just as it has in other sciences. 
There have been long stretches of apparently arid periods when 
there suddenly appeared a theory apparently at all odds with preva- 
lent belief, arousing the latter’s active antagonism. 
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The older psychologist’s methods were almost purely intro- 
spective, the swing to the opposite purely objective method was 
personified by the ‘‘Behaviorists.’’ Freud was really a ‘‘middle- 
of-the-road man.’’ He built up his theories not only on introspec- 
tion but also on objectively observed data and said both were the re- 
sult of the wishes of the individual. He thus dethroned sensation as 
the unit of psychological processes and in its place set up the ‘‘ Wish.”’ 

Out of the ‘‘Wish”’ as the unit, several theories to explain human 
behavior grew up. Freud and his followers classified mental 
processes into two main groups,—conscious and unconscious. The 
latter are the source of the wish whose fulfilment forces the indivi- 
dual with or without the aid of the conscious, toward their satis- 
faction. 

The main divergence from this theory came from Adler who 
saw in the repression of the self-preservative instinct rather than 
of the reproductive instinct the sole cause of the neurosis. This 
repression says Adler is conditioned by a definite organ inferiority. 

Freud might therefore be called the Functionalist, while Adler 
with his emphasis on the structural inferiority could be called the 
Organicist. And now comes Kempf with his genial and illuminat- 
ing discussion of the ‘‘Autonomic Functions and the Personality.”’ 

Part I. is a description of the structure of the autonomic nervous 
system as it relates to the principle of autonomic functions. He 
uses the term autonomic as synonymous with what has recently 
been called the vegetative nervous system and with what was 
formerly called the sympathetic nervous system. It is composed of 
two sets of reciprocally acting regulatory apparatuses whose func- 
tion is to control the visceral and skeletal smooth musculature and 
glands. Acting through the endocrine glands it brings about 
balanced physiological integrations. Now the wishes (needs) of 
the organism are expressed by the wishes (needs) of its constituent 
parts and these are integrated by the autonomic system. Here we 
have the psychological aspect of a physiological process. 

The cerebro-spinal nervous system which Kempf calls the pro- 
jicient nervous system, has the function of relating the organism as 
a whole to its environment by means of its exteroceptors in order to 
satisfy its wishes (needs). A fair acquaintance with the structure 
of the nervous system reveals the intimate relation of these two 
apparatuses throughout the system. 

It will thus be seen that the James—Lange theory of the periph- 
eral origin of the emotions is scientifically being proven. 

The integration of the various needs of the body, each serving 
its own ends but also the organism as a whole is the state called 
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health. Whenever any of the inherent autonomic cravings of any 
segment gains sufficient power to impress upon the whole organism 
its manner of reacting in spite of opposing cravings of other seg- 
ments the organism is sick. 

How does this come about? Here we come upon the psycho- 
analytic mechanisms such as fixation, conflict and repression. 

Repression from a physiological view-point occurs when any 
autonomic tension can not be neutralized because the activities of the 
projicient (cerebro-spinal) system which are necessary to bring 
about the neutralization call forth by virtue of previous condition- 
ing (Pavlow) in the autonomic system still greater tensions of the 
sort that produce avertive reactions in the organism as a whole. 

Thus repression of an emotion, a failing to feel it, to be con- 
scious of it is always caused by fear or distaste or disgust or the 
like emotions which cause avertive reactions. Thus to be more con- 
crete, fear can repress affection, sexual love or a lesser fear. A 
soldier can repress his fear of death only because he is much more 
afraid of running away than he is of dying. 

Fixation is the result of conditioning the autonomic reflexes and 
conflict is simply the struggle of autonomic cravings for control of 
the projicient (cerebro-spinal) pathways. All this is based upon 
the work of Sherrington, Pavlow, Langelaan, Ewald, De Boer, Mosso, 
Watson, Latchley, Grey, Goetz, Cannon, Carlson, Crile, Bechterew 
and a host of other physiologists. This is all clearly set forth in 
Part II. with a wealth of evidence. It is here that we get a clear 
view of Kempf’s new formulation. Affects are seen to be the psy- 
chological aspects of autonomic conditioned visceral and postural 
tonicities or putting it the other way, these latter are the physio- 
logical processes that are known as emotions. What we feel as moods, 
affects, emotions are the result of the pressure caused by the body’s 
needs through the autonomic system. 

It is in this way that the psychologist and the physiologist are 
made to realize their common ground and there is done away with 
those artifacts of academic psychology, viz., body and mind. For, 
says Kempf, ‘‘Consciousness may be defined as the reaction of the 
body as a whole to the special or sensational activity of any one or 
several of its parts.”’ 

In Part III. Kempf discusses the continuity and complexity of 
the autonomic-affective cravings, such as fear, anger, shame, dis- 
gust, sorrow, anguish, jealousy, joy and love. 

“*Fear is that reaction which always tends to remove the receptor 
from the painful stimulus and continue the retraction until the 
organism has succeeded in obtaining neutralizing stimuli for its re- 
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ceptors.’ Anger is the opposite in that it is a reaction that 
‘‘always tends to remove the painful stimulus from the receptor and 
continue to do so until the stimulus is sufficiently altered so that 
it no longer is a potential threat but is harmless.’’ 

‘‘Love is essentially a form of affective hunger and in man at 
least like hunger tends to be constantly recurrent. Its dynamic 
pressure is almost constantly felt in some form and its influence 
upon behavior when unadulterated is reproductive, constructive and 
ereative.”’ 

In like manner affective repression, fixation, and transference 
are thoroughly discussed. Illuminating is Kempf’s view of the 
Will. ‘‘Affeetive Conflict and Dissociation of the Personality’’ is 
the heading of a most interesting chapter which is followed by one 
on ‘‘ Affective Progression and Regression, Readjustment, Assimila- 
tion and Sublimation.”’ 

This monograph is a distinct contribution to psychology and 
especially to psychiatry and is another result of the stimulus of the 
psycho-analytic movement. Kempf closes the book with a discus- 
sion of man’s place in nature and such abstract concepts as ‘‘time 
and space.’’ The reviewer can not too strongly urge all those who 
are interested in human behavior to read and study this book. 


LEONARD BLUMGART. 
New York City. 


Morale and its Enemies. WiuL1AM ERNEsT Hockinc. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. xi+ 200. 


Professor Hocking’s study of morale is ‘‘an attempt to help—the 
soldier first and also the civilian—in his task of understanding one’s 
own mind under the special stress of war.’’ The book is based 
upon first-hand information gained by the author at the battle fronts, 
as well as while instructor at home training-camps, and provides an 
interesting example of how a metaphysician, after successfully under- 
taking the duties of an army drill-master, can write in a way to enlist 
the attention not only of army officers and men but of psychologists 
and the general public as well. 

Psychologically the center of morale is placed in cognition. Dis- 
cipline, habits of confidence, determination, endurance, instinctive 
fears, imitations, gregarious tendencies, ‘‘affective’’ appeals and 
merely ‘‘pragmatic’’ maxims (‘‘Decide first and then think accord- 
ingly,’’) are weighed in the light of a soldier’s insight and attitude. 
And all are held to be either derivatives of insight or its servants. 
‘‘The normal exercise of the fighting instinct is in the interest of 
justice,’’ and according to Professor Hocking’s experience knowl- 
edge and belief are the only foundation for the willingness to 
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‘fassert one’s power’’ by the act of supreme sacrifice. Such knowl- 
edge and beliefs inevitably go back to principles of some sort even 
in the most untutored soldier. And only by such insight is it pos- 
sible for anyone to realize corporate responsibility (in dealing with 
pacificism, for instance). Only by understanding that some prin- 
ciples are more important than others can we overcome the paralyz- 
ing consciousness of our own shortcomings. Only by realization. of 
how important a factor the state is for the individual (as the 
guarantor of his every interest, including life itself) can there be 
any whole-hearted patriotism. There are many trenchant observa- 
tions and principles set forth in this little book, whose peculiarly in- 
teresting style will extend the cause of serious philosophical thinking. 
It will also materially support the cause of a stronger state, upon 
which stronger individual lives as well as stronger social institutions 
depend. Much practical advice in memorable form and generally 
with empirical evidence is also set forth for such as contemplate 
active leadership. 

From an ethical and perhaps logical point of view there might be a 
question of the author’s initial dissociation of morale from moral in- 
sight (10) which occurs only when the morale of the enemy is under 
discussion. Elsewhere ethical insight is identified with that quality. 
Perhaps this is ultimately a question of finding a better word to 
characterize the spirit of those amazing German soldiers when they 
ran amuck. 


JOHN WARBEKE. 
Mt. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. July, 1918. The Religious Philosophy of Professor 
Pringle-Pattison (pp. 261-283): Dr. H. Rasupauu.—A generous 
reply to the criticisms of the writer presented by Professor Pringle- 
Pattison in his Idea of God. Involves an adjustment of views re- 
lating to the controversy between idealism and realism, the relation 
between finite centers of consciousness and the supreme Spirit, and 
as to whether efficient causality can be applied to God. A General 
Notation for the Logic of Relations (pp. 284-303): C. D. Broan. - 
‘‘The object of the present paper is to offer a consistent system of 
notation which shall be extensible to relations of any degree of poly- 
adicity. The notation for the logic of relations developed in Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, . . . is highly convenient for dyadic relations, 
. . . But it is not readily extensible to triadic and higher relations.’’ 
Dr. Bosanquet’s Theory of Mental States, Judgment, and Reality 
(pp. 304-317) : J. E. Turner. —- Questions Dr. Bosanquet’s view that 
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mental states are an aspect of all known reality, maintaining that 
such a view affords no basis of distinction between objective and sub- 
jective. Further points out the difficulty involved in holding that 
sense-content and ideas are symbolical, viz., that the real world would 
be cut off from direct knowledge. The Rights and Wrongs of a Per- 
son. Part I. (pp. 318-344) : W. M. TuHorpurn.—A rather animated 
denunciation expressed in strong and picturesque language of many 
conventional ideas. Inveighs against free forgiveness, denounces 
the morality of meekness and improvidence as that of ‘‘Levite 
Loafers,’’ states that a choice of evils is the larger part of life, and 
decries the vulgar fallacy of a rigid adherence to principles. Dis- 
cussion: The Myth of Occam’s Razor (pp. 345-353) : W. M. THor- 
BURN. — Questions whether the phrase, Entia non sunt multiplicanda, 
praeter necessitatem, was ever employed by William of Oceam at 
all. Critical Notes. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Note. 


Watts, Frank. Echo Personalities: A short study of the contribu- 
tions of abnormal psychology towards the solution of some of the 
problems of normal education. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 
111. $1.00. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
JULIAN RestrEPO HERNANDEZ 


From South America has come the news of the untimely death of 
Dr. Julian Restrepo Hernandez, who died a victim of typhus fever on 
the 24th of last May. 


Julian Restrepo Hernandez was born in Bogota (Colombia) on 
July 23, 1871; and, in that old, picturesque Andean city he spent his 
whole life. He was the son of Emiliano Restrepo Echavarria, famous 
for his brilliant defense of President Mosquera when the latter was 
impeached by the Colombian senate. 


Julian Restrepo Hernandez studied in Rosario University; and 
there also he taught logic and anthropology until the end of his life. 


He is the author of the following works : Codificacién Cundinamar- 
quesa (1900); Lecciones de Logica (1907); Derecho Internacional 
Privado (1914) ; Lecciones de Anthropologia (1917) ; and of a good 
many works of minor importance. 


In his philosophical work, Dr. Restrepo is faithful to the scho- 
lastie system and his views are always in agreement with the teaching 
of St. Thomas. He, however, belongs to the modern school of Neo- 
Scholastics; and, following the spirit rather than the letter of St. 
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Thomas, he studies modern writers and follows modern methods of 
reasoning. This school is usually known as the Louvain school, be- 
cause its best known representatives Mercier, De Wulf and Nys were 
professors at, the Louvain University. In Rosario University, the 
same stand has been taken from the outset, and Dr. Restrepo was 
justly proud of being the first Neo-Scholastic in America who, dis- 
carding obsolete methods, studied the medieval problems with a mod- 
ern mind. 


It has been repeatedly asserted that the whole mass of Neo-Scho- 
lastic literature is a useless revival of a dead past, and is unworthy 
of attention because it contains nothing really new. 


There is, however, in the Neo-Scholastie revival, a great novelty 
which has often been overlooked. This novelty consists in the very 
act of calling the attention of the world to centuries of intense philo- 
sophical thought, which had been discarded from the history of phi- 
losophy as a barbarous age. We have learned that it is illogical and 
impossible to pass directly from Aristotle to Descartes. The father of. 
modern thought has been proved to be a logical product of medieval 
thought. Descartes has known St. Thomas and St. Anselm, and his 
Meditations—in so far as logical consistency and depth of thought are 
concerned—are inferior to the Monologium and the Proslogium. 
‘*Descartes,’’ says Picavet, ‘‘is great by his scientific philosophy ; but 
his metaphysics simply continues medieval philosophy without ever 
attaining the perfection of the latter.’’ 


In his Derecho Internacional, Dr. Restrepo attacks tyranny in 
every form, whether it originates in the ruler or in the state. Ac- 
cording to him, the state is a human association which has no other 
end than the guaranty of order and justice. Military power is for 
him nothing but brute force, destined to protect justice and right. 


Dr. Restrepo was an enthusiastic admirer of this country, and 
greeted the triumph of our arms as the inauguration of an era of 
liberty. 

JOSEPH Louis PERRIER. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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